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May 5th. Under this date the author, af- 
ter some miscellaneous observations touching 
the measures of reform at that time under 
discussion, thus remarks :— 

“ Yesterday somebody, I know not who, 
sent me a pamphlet on primogeniture. This 
is just one of the points I alluded to, in which 
some different direction requires to be given 
to social institutions. The question is, whe- 
ther the aristocratical policy, which attaches 
such enormous advantages to the 
democratical’ regard to individual justice, 
is to be preferred? In Germany and France, 
the latter (with the exception of the reigning 


families) has conquered ; in England, the for- 


mer still prevails. ‘The author of this pam- 
phliet is of opinion that the laws are defective 
in allowing a father to leave his whole pro- 


perty (with few restrictions) to his eldest son; | 


nay, more, if the father dies 


intestate, the 


tice, that one of ten children may 
£10,000 a year, and the other nine be desti- 
tute. This remnant of feudaiism is productive 


of so many evils, that it must be removed ;' 


since the causes of it, which were to be found 
in the nature of feudal service, no longer exist. 
The increased wealth of the elder sons has no 
effect in stimulating them to greater mental 
exertions ; on the contrary, its natural ten- 
dency is to make them indolent and indiffer- 
ent. Society would gain by a more equal 
division, and the powers and talents of all its 


called forth and enc ouraged. 


tions of wealth are productive ‘a many ad- 
vantages which are incompatible with divided 


property ; such as the erection of castles and 
mansions, the forming of collections of pic- | 


tures, &c.; but these are often only useless 
demonstrations of pride, and distressing con- 
trasts to the miserable dwellings by ‘which 
they are surrounded. In many ‘families, too, 


SEVENTH DAY, 


accident of 
. . . | 
primogeniture, is to be adhered to; or the | of 


‘curing for 
eldest son takes the whole of the real estate. | 
It is not only possible, but actually in prac- | 
have | of captivating a husband. 
is notoriously overstocked, invisible lines must | 


The youth- | 


\—his wealth 


sequences may be imagined.” 
members be more equally and efficiently | 


| 
‘the opening of parliament. 
“It is unquestionable that large accumula- | 


and temptations to mortgaging property to aj tude, and was perched on a high seat. Below 
| him, a table with clerks, papers, &c. 


| ruinous extent. 
| « National galleries contribute much more 
|to the enjoyment of the public, and to the 


cultivation of taste, than the splendid but in- | 


accessible collections of the English nobility. 

“ The law of primogeniture is an artificial 
| elevation on the one hand, which necessarily 
|involves a corresponding artificial depression 
on the other. ‘The worst of its consequences 
are those which regard the relation of the 
|sexes, and marriage. I must give you some 
idea of the extraordinary picture the author 
lof this book draws of the state of English so- 
rciety in this respect. The competition for 
high prizes in marriage; the 
|manceuvres of mothers to 
‘and to keep younger ones at a distance from 
their daughters; or, if a girl have the folly 
or the magnanimity to prefer the latter, the 
tyranny or the f: ilsehood resorted to to separate 
them ;—in short, as elder sons alone are con- 
sidered eligible husbands, the supply of wives 
in the market, in economical phrase, exceeds 
the demand. 
husband-catching. "The more 
formed into bait with which to catch 
Frivolous accomplishments are substituted for 
solid instruction ; care of the person, for cul- 
ture of the mind; and instead of singing be- 
ing pursued as an agreeable relaxation, or 


dancing as a graceful exercise, they are made 


the great ends of existence. ‘The whole soul 


her daughter 


ment ;’ 
must apply herself diligently to the business 


be laid out in various directions. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 9, 1836. 


intrigues and | 
catch elder sons | 


| their schools of rhetoric. 


Hence arises the noble science | 
generous | 


land amiable half of the human race is trans- 


which enjoins an equal division of property, | heirs. | 


} 


} 
iseveral days. 


| dental, 
| the 


LN LD. 


AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


No. 40. 


Proba- 
bly the noise to-day was greater than usual, 
from the number of new members taking 
their seats; it was, however, not always acci- 
but increased beyond measure with 
growing ennui. The members seldom 
listened ; probably because what was said did 


The 


not seem to them of any importance. 


}only persons whom I unde retood at all were 


Messrs. Hume, Cobbett, and Spring Rice, and 
those I could not follow. I was only con- 
scious that the others were speaking from 
their gestures. Two Englishmen near me 
were in the same predicament; so that, this 
time, it was not the fault of my ignorance of 
the language or the pronunciation. None of 
the speakers seemed to attempt to produce 
effect by external demeanour, attitude, gesture, 
or such arts of oratory. Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Quintilian would have been sent back to 
The imposing effect 
of the English house of commons by no means 
lies in externals; it lies in the thought of the 
results to England, nay, to the whole globe, 
from words thus unartistically and negligently 
uttered.” 

May 15th. “T cannot say much in favour 
of my birth-day yesterday. In the first place 
the weather was horrible, as it has been for 
Thick fog, rain; every thing 


cold, wet , gray, miserable. On my complain- 


jing of this in company, a gentleman main- 


But as the market | 


ful and inexperienced object of these arts | 


bites, the bait is drawn up, and he is caught. 
Too often follows the discovery of the ma- 
neeuvres by which he has been caught, and 
of the objects by which they were prompted 
and station;—to which the 
empty, 
considers him a mere appendage. 


May 13th. 


lofty semi- circular. windows 


by day, and by 
\chandeliers at night; 


the walls wainscotted, 
and painted of an ‘ugly ochre-colour ; benches 

on either side for the members, and galleries 
‘for the public. All the members were in 
| their ordinary dress, most of them with their 


| rather as a caricature) of former times, was 


the law of primogeniture has afforded motives | adorned with a long white wig of great ampli- 


| same in Regent’ s Park ; 


| tained that there had not been a fog in 
of the mother is absorbed in schemes for pro- | 


a good ‘ establish- | 
no time must be lost, and the girl | 


Lon- 
don for the last two months; that nobody 
thought of calling it foggy, so long as he 
could see the houses on the other side of the 
street by day, or the lamps burning by night. 
Another added, that last winter, out of a 
party of two-and-twenty invited to dine in 
the Regent’s Park, only four arrived ; all the 
others were afraid of losing their way.” 

May 18th. ‘ There was a countless train 
of equipages yesterday in Hyde Park—the 


and yet, on an ave- 


/rage, no one keeps a carriage who has not 


£3000 a-year to spend. In comparison with 


heartless being to whom he is united | | the affluence which manifests itself here, the 
The con-| whole continent seems poverty stricken. Such 


| wealth is very imposing, inasmuch as it is 


6 Yesterday I was present at | combined with so much industry, and is, in- 


The house of | deed, chiefly its offspring.’ 
|commons is a long square room, lighted by 


May 25th. “ Yeste rday I went with Messrs. 


P and P to the East India C vollege 


\at Haileybury, near Hertford, in a 


with t* > kind invitation of Pr V.S. The 


S| weacre. was perfectly favourable, both going 


| days. 
| hats on; the speaker alone, as a sample (or | 


and returning; two of the loveliest spring 
Horsechestnuts, laburnum, hawthorn, 
lilacs, all in the most brilliant and luxuriant 
bloom; the whole way a succession of ele- 
gant houses, neat cottages, and farms,—gar- 
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314 THE -PRIEND,, 


dens, meadows, fields, richly interspersed with 
trees. Pasging b Hackney, Stamford 
Hill, Tottenham, Edmonton, Wormleigh, and 
Hoddesdon, we reached our journey’s end in 
about two hours and a half. It was hardly 
possible to say where one village or small 
town ended and another began; so thickly 
sprinkled were the dwellings, the interval be- 
tween which was never greater than was ne- 
cessary to heighten the variety. 

“The East India College was established 
by the company for the education of the 
oung men destined to their civil service. 

he course of instruction is consequently 
special. The expenses of the students are 
not small, (the table, for instance, alone, costs 
fifty-two guineas a-year,) yet the company is 
obliged to contribute a considerable sum to- 
wards the salaries of the very well paid pro- 
fessors. Each of these gentlemen has a 
pleasant residence and a beautiful garden: 
the buildings, on the whole, however, can lay 
no claim to architectural beauty ; on the con- 
trary, they display a total inability to recon- 
cile the objects of utility with the demands 
of art. 

* * * * + 

“ As I have accidentally been led to the 
subject of drinking, I shall not quit it without 
telling you something about the new beer bill, 
which has been so much controverted, and on 
both sides with some degree of reason. The 
duties on malt, hops, and beer were so high, 
that it was thought necessary to take off a 
part, and that on beer was accordingly re- 
pealed; partly with a view to lighten the 
general burthen, partly to procure cheap beer 
for the lower classes, and thus entice them 
from the more pernicious spirit drinking. 

* A second aim of the law was to put an 
end to the monopoly of the great brewers ; 
to facilitate the sale of beer by licensing a 
number of beer-shops, and to deprive the ma- 
gistracy of the power of favouring a few at 
the expense of the many. Experience has 
proved that some of the objects aimed at 
have been attained, and others completely 
missed. The monopoly of the great brewers 
has been destroyed, so far as it arose from 
their exclusive right of sale ; but it remains, 
of course, so far as it is the result of capital, 
and of the power capital gives of brewing 
better and cheaper beer. ‘The consumption 
has increased, but not sufficiently to diminish 
the consumption of ardent spirits. On the 
other hand, the hope of easy gains, and the 
facility of getting a license, has called into 
existence a host of beer shops, and has caused 
a proportionate resort to them, and consequent 
corruption of morals. 

“ It has therefore been suggested, that the 
price of licenses should be raised; that cer- 
tain securities should be required from _per- 
sons who open beer shops; that more power 
should be given to the magistrates to repress 
abuses ; that the becr shops be closed at an 
earlier hour, and that the proprietors be al- 
lowed to sell beer, but not to suffer drinking 
in their shops. 

“The defenders of complete freedom of 
the sale of beer pleaded, on the other hand, 
the difficulty of carrying into effect police re- 


strictions of this kind, and of enforcing mo-|certainly among the most afflicting of modern 
ality and. temperance by law. times, and the. legislature.qught to use every 
“ The consumption of beer has not increased |endeavour to eradicate so dreadful an evil. 
by any means in the same proportion with that | Increase of duties, prohibitions, and all mere 
of tea, coffee, and spirits; but the tax during | mechanical external means, will effect little. 
the war was raised as high as 150 per cent.|The tastes and views of the people must be 
on the value ; some diminution of it was there-|elevated ; the moral sentiments and the no- 
fore just and expedient. It was most unjustly | bler powers must be awakened and cultivated ; 
levied on sold beer alone, consequently it fell}and they must be won from bodily and animal, 
almost entirely on the poor; leaving the rich, | to intellectual and human, enjoyments. And 
who brewed their own, untaxed. so I come back to Sunday, and to the best 
“In the last six years before 1830, the | mode of consecrating it to the glory of God 
early consumption of malt amounted to|and service of man, from which I started.” 
32,404,000 bushels: 
“In 1830 . to . 28,844,000 bushels 
ag08. .. .. 8800000. 
1832 . . . 40,344,000 __,, 


“In the year 1824 the duties on British{ ; 
and foreign spirits amounted to £5,303,000.| Roraas is a remarkable looking place, 
After the reduction of the duties in being bleakly situated on the side of a barren 

1825 £5.786,000 mountain. | The principal objects that attract 

1226 me eed Trlagee oh 5 474.000 a stranger’s notice are the Smelting-House, 

1827 De etreGe ary ae the Roasting-House, the enormous mounds of 

1828 Paget ae Wiel Oe 8'000,000* slags, something like those near the smelting- 

eit 3 Rae nee, »-?-~" | works of Swansea, and the church, which is 
“« There is no question that spirit drinking | of considerable size, and was built, as appears 


is infinitely more pernicious than beer drink- by an inscription over the door, so late as 
ing. Mr. Buckingham has laid very curious | 1780, 


facts on this subject before the house. He ‘‘] may here observe that the smelting- 
asserted that the fourteen largest gin shops|houses are in the town of Roraas, to which 
in London were visited, in one week, by all the ore from the mine is brought. The 
142,453 men great smelting-house is a very old building, 
108,593 women nearly worn out, and, as the concern is a 
18,391 children thriving one, it is said to be in contemplation 
senate to build a new one during the ensuing year. 
In all 269,437 persons. It contains seven or eight furnaces, which 
Of these the women and children had been] were nearly all in full work during my visit: 
more disorderly in their conduct than the|the blast bellows for heating them are worked 
men. In one part of EdinBurgh there was|by water wheels. As I had not yet visited 
one gin shop to every fifteen families; and in|the mine, nor ever seen the works usually 
an Irish town of 800 inhabitants, there were | connected with one, the different processes of 
88. In Sheffield, thirteen persons came by|smelting and roasting the ore were viewed 
their death within ten days, from causes| with much interest by such a novice. 
which were asserted to have sprung out of| ‘The population of Roraas is stated at 
drunkenness.t An eye-witness says,—In one | about 1500 souls. ‘There are a few well-con- 
part of Ireland the inhabitants are dirty, rag- | structed wooden houses in the town, but the 
ged, and hungry; they live with the pigs,| greater part are miserable enough : they are 
and sleep upon dunghills. Without doubt | built of logs of wood, are very low, and the 
this wretchedness proceeds in part from ab-|Troofs covered, some with turf, some with 
senteeism, from the system of underletting, | Sods, and others with slags ; and when viewed 
from high rents, and, in a less degree, from|from an eminence, have a singular effect. 
tithes; but I am persuaded that whiskey | Numerous detached huts, standing singly in 
drinking is a greater curse to Ireland than|the middle of the fields, which are here en- 
all these united. closed by stone walls, are scattered around 
“The men too frequently go to beer and|the town, and these I learned were used as 
gin shups, under pretence of getting some-|epositories for hay for the winter consump- 
thing to strengthen and refresh them, and|tion of the cattle. ‘The elevation of Roraas 
leave their families to starve. A petition | above the level of the sea is marked down, on 
from 220 women was presented to parliament Forsell’s chart, at 2260 feet, and that of the 
against these places of seduction. Lord|principal mine is said to be upwards of 3000 
Brougham declared that spirit drinking was | feet. 
a source of innumerable evils and indescrib-| _“ Immediately on my arrival, I called upon 
able misery. Mr. Schult, the director of the mines, to 
«“ Admitting (as some, I dare say with rea- | Whom I had the pleasure of conveying a let- 
son, affirm) that there is great exaggeration | ter of introduction from Mr. Knudtzon. He 
in these statements, and that, in the middle | received me with great kindness, and I felt 
classes, drinking has diminished instead of | myself much indebted to him for his valuable 
increasing, yet the picture they present is|@ssistance, in making arrangements for a lit- 
tle journey I had in contemplation, to pay a 
* Hansard, iv. 501; vi 211, 543, 750; vii. 483; xvii.| ViSit to the nearest station of the Laplanders, 
270, 702. and in procuring a guide who was well ac- 
+ Hansard, xxiii. 1107. quainted with the neighbouring mountains, as 


(To be continued.) 
BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 
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well as with the haunts of this singular race 
of beings ; and also for his attention to my 
wishes with regard to seeing the great mine 
near Roraas, and the different works connect- 
ed with it, on my return. 

“ Having made all the requisite prepara- 
tions for my departure in search of the Lap- 
landers, I started from Roraas on the Ist of 
July, on horseback, leaving my carriole be- 
hind, as the road at a short distance farther 
on was no longer practicable for a wheel car- 
riage. I took with me a small bag, with a 
tarpaulin over it, in which were my provi- 
sions, and a few other necessary articles. My 
servant accompanied us on this expedition, 
and I could not help thinking how much we 
resembled Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in 
our equipment. I had arranged to go direct 
to the Laplanders, and not to stop at the 
mine, in order that I might pursue my jour- 
ney to the Oresund Soe, or lake, without in- 
terruption. A carriage road continues as far 
as the mine, and there ceases, so that beyond 
it we had only to look for a bridle-road, and 
scarcely even that. In some places we found 
it rough riding enough ; the horses frequently 
sunk up to the belly in mud, and snow was 
lying in large masses in the crevices close to 
the road-side—permanent as it would appear 
—for wherever it was accumulated in spots 
where the rays of the sun never reached it, it 
was there hard frozen into a mass of ice. 

“The country now began to wear a deso- 
late and inhospitable appearance; and the 
spot where the principal mine was worked 
looked dreary and barren in the extreme, as 
we saw it ata distance ; but I had been much 
struck with the firm and vigorous step, and 
the stature of the men, along the whole line 
of country between Roraas and the mines ; 
most of them were above the middle size, 
and many were above six feet in height, well 
limbed, and apparently strong in proportion. 

“A little further on, some picturesque 
mountain scenery began to present itself to 
our view. Behind us, to our right, rose the 
rugged peaks of Saalloa fi-eld, almost entire- 
ly enveloped in snow, as was also the Kampan 
fi-eld, a bold mountain, at the back of which 
rises the Rue Hammer, where the copper ore 
was first discovered about two hundred years 
ago, and where, as it would appear from the 
account of the Frenchman’s narrative, (men- 
tioned in the introductory chapter,) one mine 
at least in this neighbourhood was worked in 
the year 1670, now one hundred and sixty- 
four years ago ; and, as it would appear, much 

in the same manner as now: only then the 
great wheel employed to draw up the ore 
was turned by men, which is now turned by 
water. 

“The Aarsberg fi-eld, partially covered 
with snow, bounded the. view on our left. In 
about four hours’ travelling we arrived at a 
little hamlet on the Oresund Soe, called Be- 
kosen ; and here we left our horses to remain 
till our return, crossing the lake in a small 
crazy boat, which leaked not a little, to a 
place named Myrhmoe, the distance being 
about five English miles, which our boatmen, 
one of whom was our guide, contrived to ac- 
complish in about an hour and a half. Here 





I passed the night in a small cottage, which 
was very neat and clean. 


for being taken unawares, not having expect- 
ed any travellers, especially strangers, so sud- 
denly coming upon her. 
busily employed in scouring a room, in which 
it happened I was destined to sleep, but which 
she had so deluged, that it would have taken 
at least four-and-twenty hours before it would 
be dry, and I was obliged to decline occupy- 
ing it. She had no other apartment except a 
closet, full of clothes and other household ar- 
ticles, and in this I contrived, being some- 
what fatigued, to doze away a few hours. 





























“ Our kind hostess was full of apologies 









She was just then 

















“ The cottage was surrounded with a con- 


siderable extent of rich pasture ground, and 
the good lady of the house, who happened to 
be the sister of our guide, possessed no less 
than fourteen cows, so that I was well pro- 
vided during my stay with butter, milk, 
and cream, of which I have seldom seen a 
more abundant or neat supply, in any of the 
peasants’ houses in Norway. 


In addition to 
this stock of cattle, she could boast of three 


fine oxen, and five calves, two horses, twenty- 
two goats, and a few sheep, which made up 


the sum total of her live stock, and of which 


she seemed, as well she might, to be exceed- 


ingly proud. She was much pleased with the 
praises I bestowed upon the dairy, and still 
more so, on my requesting to be allowed to 
have a look at her live stock. The cows, 
which were of a very small breed, and mostly 
without horns, were arranged in neat order, 
in a well-constructed shed, having seven or 
eight stalls on either side, and the calves 
were kept distinct at the end. The oxen 
were tied up in a separate shed, and having 
exhibited these, the flower of the flock, she 
wished me to see the goats also, and for this 
purpose she took the trouble to have them all 
assembled in a field near the house. This 
good woman apologised for the absence of 
her husband, who, she said, was gone into 
the mountain to cut wood for winter fuel ; he 
would otherwise have been happy to procure 
me some good fish, with which the lake is 
said to be well stocked, but more particularly 
with fine salmon trout. 

“She was, however, able to supply me 
with some dried beef, called, I believe, ‘ spe- 
get kjod,’ which is salted and hung up to dry | 
either in the sun only, or smoked in the chim- 
ney corner. Her young family was small ; it 
consisted of a boy and a girl, the latter about 


of soap and water, I had the good fortune to 
escape an ill effect; and it was a lesson to me 
to keep on my gloves for the future, which, 
although it may be considered a piece of 


affectation, was nevertheless indispensably ne- 
cessary to avoid contagion. 


“In a short time the mother came in; she 
appeared to be a very good-humoured person, 


and being the first of her nation I had met 


with, made no objection to my request to take 
her portrait ; but not so the child, who cried 
a little at first, because she said I looked too 
much at her mother, but she was soon quieted 
with a basin of milk or cream. When I had 
nearly finished my sketch, the mother said 
that her head was not so nicely dressed as it 
ought to be, upon which she ran out of the 
room, and returned with a different cap; but 
as the alteration was trifling, I have retained 
the sketch as it was first made. This little 
trait is characteristic—I do not mean of fe- 
male vanity, but—of that desire to please, 
however humble and lowly their situation in 
life may be. I had scarcely finished my 
sketch when the husband came in; whom I 
immediately set down in my own mind asa 
far less agreeable looking person than his 
wife. I offered to take his portrait, as an 
accompaniment to that of his mate, but he 
seemed rather unwilling to allow me to do 
so: however, after assuring him that I only 
wished to have it to show to my friends at 
a distance, how the Laplanders wore their 
clothes, and by coaxing him with a few skil- 
lings, he at length stepped out, with all the 
dignity he could muster, into the centre of 
the room. It was as much as I could do 
to refrain from smiling at the ludicrous and 
self-important manner in which he took up 
his position, and the awkward attitude into 
which he threw himself, for the purpose of 
having his graceful figure transferred to pa- 
per. Having finished my sketch, they both 
complimented me by declaring how very like 
the two portraits were, and that they knew 
each other again immediately. 

“ The woman was inclined to be very 
friendly and communicative ; she showed us 
a written paper, which had just been issued 
by the magistrate of the district, stating that 
wolves had lately been observed in great 
numbers, and cautioning people to protect 
their cattle, and not to go far from home 
without fire-arms. In the winter this piece 
of information would have been somewhat 
alarming to a person who was on the point 


five years old, both, like the generality of | of penetrating the mountains ; but during the 


Norwegian children, healthy and remarkably 
pleasing in their manners. 


“In a small cottage in the neighbourhood, | there was little cause for alarm. 


a family of Laplanders had taken up their 
temporary abode. A little Lapland girl, be- 
tween seven and eight years of age, of small 
stature, was alone in the cottage, her parents 
being at no great distance. On giving her 
some small pieces of money, she immediately, 
after the Norse fashion, put her hand into 
mine—a ceremony which, in this instance, I 
should certainly have dispensed with, if I had 
observed, before it was too late, that the poor 


summer, when the wolves are rarely pressed 
with hunger, and as rarely show themselves, 
I was not, 
sorry, however, to have escaped an interview 
with them under any circumstances. 

“ Having, as I have said, passed one or two 
pleasant hours of sleep at the cottage of my 
hostess, to which I returned from my inter- 
view with these Laplanders, I arose soon 
after two o’clock the following morning, and 
mounted my horse, accompanied by my ser- 
vant and the guide. ‘The weather still con- 
tinued provokingly unfavourable for such an 





little creature’s hands were in a very un- 
healthy state. By the immediate application 


expedition, and it rained almost without ceas- 
ing the whole day. 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


“ Our route was up the ascent of a moun-|above for happiness ; ard while you live, 
tain, through an almost interminable forest of |} may you never neglect doing every thing in 


birch trees, healthy and vigorous enough near 
the foot, but which, as we approached the 
summit, presented a scene of destruction 


| your power which is calculated to benefit the 


rising generation. I, for one, am determined 
to leave nothing undone which may conduce 


which I was little prepared to expect. Many|to the welfare of my people; and I would 


of the trees were torn up by tlie roots, others 
were stripped of their branches, and many 
were completely rent through the stems as if 
split by lightning; these were evidently the 


effects of a destructive and desolating hurri- | 
In proceeding through this forest, we | 


cane. d 
found the ground so saturated with rain, that 


the horses were repeatedly above their knees | 


in the bogs, through which we had to wade, 


and it was with some difficulty that we could | 


prevail on them to proceed. Besides the bogs, 


hope that I am not alone in this resolution in 
| the Chippeway nation. 

I have visited our father the President of 
the United States. I have given him my 
hand, and I have told him that I and my peo- 
ple would always consider him their friend. 
| 1 hope you too have done the same, and will 
ever consider him your friend. 

My friends, I hear there is war among the 
Creeks, your neighbours. Perhaps when you 
reach your homes, there will be those who 





the poor animals had also to wade through | 


several streams that crossed the path, fre- 
quently up to their bellies in water. In many 
places snow was lying to a great depth, but 
by passing along the outside edges of each 
patch, and thus making circuits, we avoided 
the risk of crossing it, and of falling, proba- 
bly, into some concealed chasm ; but as the 
outer edges of the snow were invariably a 
complete swamp, we gained little more than 
safety by making the détour. 

“In the early part of our ride we passed 
three or four of the swters, or pasture- 
grounds, in the mountains, where the cows 
are taken to graze for two or three months 
during the summer, and placed under the 
charge of the young girls of the family, who 
are employed in making butter and cheese 
during that period. None of these seters 
were occupied at present, but the guide told 
me they would all be so in the course of a 
fortnight. ‘The grass at these places was ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant. Our guide pointed out 
one of the sheds where a poor fellow was 
found frozen to death during the last winter. 
It was supposed he had gone in there to rest 
himself, and being over-fatigued, had fallen 
asleep, and thus lost his life. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more miserable than these tem- 


porary abodes are, both as to their construc- | j 
| feel gratified that, by the providence of God, | 


tion of loose stones, and their position amidst 
the mountains. As we proceeded onwards, 
we came very near upon the Reien Soe, a lake 
which feeds the Oresund Soe, and out of the 
latter of which flows the Glommen, one of the 
finest rivers in Norway. The height of this 
lake is marked down in Forsell’s map at 2475 


feet.” 
(To be continued.) 





Copy of a Letter from a Chippeway Chief to 
the Cherokee Delegations now in Washing- 
ton City. 

To the gentlemen composing the two dele- 
gations of the Cherokee nation— 

Friends and Brothers,—It has been order- 
ed by the Great Spirit for us to meet, and 
we have ‘been permitted to extend to each 
other the hand of friendship. I can truly say, 
that I am very happy that I have been one 
of the number who have held a friendly in- 
tercourse with you, while many of my people 
have been denied the pleasure. 





will give you bad advice. Listen not your 
}ears to their talk. Why should you bring 
| destruction to yourselves and your children ?) 
I consider you men, and I will say no more 
on this subject. But I must say, that if I 
| Should hear, after I have returned to my peo- 
| ple, that you have not listened to good advice, 
| but have listened to the talk of those who 
| would bring ruin to your nation, I shall think 
| the Cherokees are not men, but that they are 
| like children—they know not what is good 
| for them. 

| [am of the opinion that the best thing that 
|we could do for our children is to turn our 
| attention to the cultivation of our lands. 

| Tam your friend, as well as that of your 
| nation, 

Ma-coon-sk, or Eo-Ton-quirT. 

| Washington City, May 23, 1836. 


| 


| 


| 
| 





Copy of a Letter from the Cherokee Delega- 
tion to the Chippeway Chief : 


Washington City, 24th May, 1836. 

| To Ma-coon-se, one of the Chippeway Na- 
tion— 

| Dear Friend,—We have received your let- | 
| ter of yesterday, which has been read and | 
\explained to the delegation. Your talk is 
good, and we reciprocate your friendship, and 


| we who live so far apart, are enabled to form | 
|so interesting an acquaintance with each | 
other. 
| We agree with you that it would be folly | 
to wage war with the United States, in a fit 
of desperation, to revenge the injuries inflict- 
ed by the whites, which can never be avenged 
| but with the entire destruction of the Indian 
jrace. But the war which is now raging in 
|the Creek and Seminole nations of Indians, 
arises not from the foolishness of the young 
;men, but from the accumulation of injuries 
| heaped upon them by the whites, and from 


| the want of corect policy in the chiefs, in not | 


| leading their people out of the white popula- 
jtion. ‘Treaties which consign the Indians to 





| live among the whites without the enjoyment | 
of their own laws, and without a boundary to} 
keep the white people at a distance, must, as 
|@ necessary consequence, produce irritations 
|and conflicts. When the Indians starve, they 
will lay their hands upon the white man’s 





hence arises the war which will destroy the 
Indian tribe which raises the hatchet. 

The condition of our people is now wretch- 
ed to the last degree. Language would fail 
us to express their sufferings. ‘They have no 
government, they have no laws, they have no 
country ; they are compelled to live under 
the laws of the whites, but with no rights 
under those laws. For four years past we 
have advocated a removal to the west as the 
only alternative to preserve our people from 
extinction. Some of the chiefs of our nation 
viewed the matter otherwise, and encouraged 
the mass of the tribe to die on the land of 
their forefathers, and bury their bones with 
them. If we had listened to this talk, would 
we have been faithful to the welfare of our 
race? Could they be preserved in this abject 
condition? No! You might as well throw 
your seed corn to the hungry hogs for your 
summer’s crop, as to expect that the Indians 
can prosper in the midst of a white popula- 
tion, under such circumstances. If you wish 
to increase your stock of sheep, would you 
drive them where the wolves range, unpro- 
tected? Would you turn a flock of doves to 
the hungry hawks for safety? No, you would 
not. 

It was a great mistake for an Indian nation 
to expect to prosper under the laws of the 
states. They may, if permitted to cultivate 
their lands, linger away a miserable existence, 
but they would eventually melt away, as the 
snow melts away before the sun. Have we not 
experience enough to convince us of this awful 
truth? Look at this great country, where 
hundreds of council fires blazed in brightness! 
Where are they? All extinguished! There 
is no green spot where the Indian can say, 
“* Here is the free and brave of my people.” 
If any Indians are permitted to live among 
the whites, you will find them in a state of 
pupilage—as children under the laws of the 
states. They live without hope—without the 
rich heritage of freemen. And thus it is that 
they try to stimulate their drooping spirits 
with intoxicating drinks, which only plunge 
them deeper into the mire of their wretched- 
ness. 

These considerations have compelled us to 
treat for a removal to the country out of the 
limits of the states and territories, where we 
intend to cultivate our lands, enjoy our own 
laws, and educate our children. It is our pur- 
pose to cultivate peaceable relations with the 
United States, and induce, by the civilization of 
our people, the prejudiced whites to respect 
our race. In that region the Choctaws, Chic- 
kasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Shaw- 
nees, Quapaws, Senecas, and Osages reside. 
We will smoke the pipe of peace together, 
and with the remote tribes of the Rocky 
Mountains cultivate friendship and peace. 
We know that the God of the white man is 
the God of the Indian, and if they are true to 
to themselves, he will bless them. May he 
prosper our undertaking, heal our afflictions, 
and render us happy, and a great people. 

Do you not feel that we have spoken the 
truth? Does not the heart of the chief of 


My friendship for you is so great, I cannot| provisions, who will resent it, kill the In-| the Chippeway kindle in holy aspirations for 


refrain from saying that I hope you will look |dians, and the Indians will retaliate, and/| liberty, for preservation? O may you accept 
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our talk, and gather together your people and 
forth them a great nation by our side. It is 
the only way which is practicable. You can- 
not prosper among the whites. 

Our brother, you must not think hard of 
what we have told you. We have spoken the 
feelings of our hearts. Now we shake hands 


THE FRIEND. 
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us, the paradise of flowers and foliage which | of commingled sand and dirt whenever they 
once adorned these arid tracts. venture to open their lips. 

From the road which, it is said, formerly} The Chandery Choke, or principal street, 
extended to Lahore, shaded all the way by|is wide and handsome, one of the broadest 
the meeting branches of the mango trees, of | avenues to be found in an Indian city. The 
which not a bough remains, the military can-| houses are of various styles of architecture, 





tonments appear, couched under a ridge of| partaking occasionally of the prevailing fa- 


with you, and wish you and your chiefs a | sand-stone rocks, called Mejnoon Pahar : some 
safe return to your nation. writers have likened this military array to 





shions of the west ; Grecian piazzas, porticos, 
and pediments, are not unfrequently found 


We are your friends and brothers, an army in ambuscade, and the rocky screen | fronting the dwellings of the Moslem or Hin- 
Mason Rivez, x his mark, favours the idea. The loss of the rich um- | doo ;_ balconies are, of course, very common, 
Sanus Fosrim, x bie unit. brageous foliage of the tamarinds and cedars and form the favourite resort of the gentle- 
Lone Smuts, x his mark. of Shah Jehan has been inadequately supplied | men of the family, who, in a loose deshabille 
Janne Stamm, x his wark, by a foreign introduction before noticed, the | of white muslin, enjoy the pleasures of the 
Seam thier, « Wb aaeshe; Parkinsonias, which thrive in an arid soil,| hookah, while gazing on the passing crowd 
Jeurs:Pannee, % bla'uaat, but which require the relief of leaves to soften | below, totally regardless of the dust which 

Yast Bovine, 2 Wb marks the effect of their gaudy blossoms. They are, | fills the air. 
Guonos Waren, x his mark, when planted in groups, quite as offensive to | = The shops are crowded with all sorts of 
Capt. Janes Rocers, the eye as a grove entirely composed of la- “uropean products and manufactures, and 
Witi1am Rocrrs, burnums in full flower would be; yet, in the| many of them display sign-boards, on which 
Joun Rivce, cantonments of Delhi and of Agra, little else the names and occupations of the inhabitants 
Aweounw Boss is to be seen. are emblazoned in Roman characters—a novel 
3 & Selene Modern Delhi, or Shahjehanabad, is en-| circumstance in a native city. The introduc- 
Senn Gininee. closed by a splendid -rampart of red granite, | tion of this useful custom is attributed to Bur- 
Jonson Roonns, and entered by gateways the most magnificent ruddeen Khan, an ingenious person patronized 
Shinde Miata which the world cen boast. The walls were| by the reigning emperor, Akbar the second. 
5 formerly so lofty as to conceal all save the| This accomplished artist is celebrated for his 
highest towers; but thwe dead blanks, with | seal-engravings, and so much delighted his 
DELHI. their flanking turrets, like the eyries of the} royal master by the specimens he produced, 
From Scenes and Charactetistics of Hindostan, by Emma | eagle, high in air, have been exchanged for | in cutting gems with the letters and devices 
— low ramparts strengthened by massive bas-| of all nations, that he raised him to the rank 
There is no place in British India which | tions. From the outside the view is splendid ; of a noble, one of the few privileges still en- 
the intellectual traveller approaches with feel-| domes and mosques, cupolas and minarets, | joyed by this shadow of a king. The English 
ings more strongly excited than the ancient} with the imperial palace frowning like a/| placards have a very curious appearance, 











seat of the Mogul empire. The proud towers 
of Delhi, with its venerable reliques of Hin- 
doo architecture, its splendid monuments of 
Moslem power, and its striking indications of 
Christian supremacy, cannot fail to impress 
the mind with sensations of mingled awe, 
wonder, and delight. In no other part of 
our Eastern possessions do the natives show 
so earnest a desire to imitate European fa- 
shions ; and though, at present, the mixture, 
in which convenience more than elegance is 
consulted, produces a grotesque effect, the 
total overthrow of many oriental prejudices 
may be safely predicted from the tolerance 
of all sorts of innovations manifested at Delhi. 

The modern capital of the Moslem kings, 
which is called by the batives Shuhjehanabad, 
stands in the centre of a sandy plain, sur- 
rounded on every side with the ruins of old 
Delhi, curiously contrasted with a new sub- 
urb, the villas belonging to Europeans at- 
tached to the residency, and with the canton- 
ments lately erected for three regiments of 
sepoys. The celebrated gardens of Shalimer, 
with their cypress avenues, sparkling foun- 


tains, roseate bowers, and the delicious shade | 
of their dark cedars, on which Shah Jehan, | 
the most tasteful monarch in the world, is | 


said to have lavished a crore of rupees (a 
million sterling), have been almost wholly 
surrendered to waste and desolation; the 
ravages of the Mahrattas have left few wrecks 
behind, and amidst these arise the palaces of 
the Christian rulers of the soil. A favourite 
retreat of Sir Charles Metcalfe, afterwards 
inhabited by Sir David Ochterlony, arrests 
the stranger’s eye, as he seeks in vain to re- 
cognize, from the description handed down to 


mountain of red granite, appear in the midst mingled with the striped purdahs or curtains, 
of groves of clustering trees, so thickly | which, in many instances, supply the place of 
planted that the buildings have been com. | doors, and the variegated screens, (where 
pared, in oriental, imagery, to rocks of pearls | animals of blue, red, or yellow, sprawl upon 
and rubies, rising from an emerald sea. In| a green ground) which shade the windows. 
approaching the city from the east bank of| The houses are, for the most part, white- 
| the Jumna, the prospect realizes all that the| Washed, and the gaiety of their appearance 
imagination has pictured of oriental magnifi-|i8 heightened by the carpets and shawls, 
|cence; mosques and minarets glittering in| strips of cloth of every hue, scarfs and co- 
|the sun, some garlanded with wild creepers, | loured veils, which are hung out over the 
others arraved in all the pomp of gold, the verandah or on the tops of houses to air, the 
exterior of the cupolas being covered with | Su in India being considered a great purifier, 
brilliant metal, and from Mount Mejnoon, a dissipator of bad smells, and even a destroy- 
| over which a fine road now passes, the shining | &T of vermin, though its claim to the latter 
waters of the Jumna gleaming in the distance, | quality must be equivocal. p 
insulating Selimgurh, and disappearing be-| The crowd of an Indian city, always pic- 
hind the halls of the peacock-throne, the pa- fturesque, is here particularly rich in showy 
lace of the emperors, add another beautiful | figures of men and animals; elephants, ca- 
feature to the scene. It is well known that|™els, and horses, gaily caparisoned, parade 
| the line, quoted by Moore, in Lalla Rookh,— | through the streets, jingling their silver orna- 
|ments, and the many-coloured tufts and 
\fringes with which they are adorned: the 
| suwarree of a great personage sweeping along 
is to be found in the audience-chamber of the | the highways, little scrupulous of the damage 
king of Delhi; and though the glory of the! it may effect in its progress, forms a striking 
Moghuls has faded away, and their greatness | spectacle when it can be vivsed from some 
departed, the superb edifices and luxuriant! safe corner or from the back of a tall ele- 
gardens of this splendid capital would still) phant. ‘The coup d’@il is magnificent ; but 
|render it an Eden of delight, were it not for|to enter into details might destroy the illu- 
one terrible drawback, the besetting sin of all| sion; for, mingled with mounted retainers, 
| Indian cities,—dust. In Delhi, this plague is richly clothed, and armed with glitterin 
suffocating, choking, stifling, blinding, smo- | helmets, polished spears, and shields knobbed 
thering,—in fact, perfectly unbearable. The} with silver, crowds of wild-looking half-clad 
visiters see all they can see in as short a time | wretches on foot are to be geen, increasing 
as possible, and hasten away to some retreat, | the tumult and thé dust, but adding nothing 
where the parched and thirsty ground is wa-/|to the splendour of the cavalcade. No great 
tered, and where they may respire freely,| man—and Delhi is full of personages of pre- 
without being forced to inhale some ounces |tension,—ever passes along in state without 


\ Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this! it is this!— 
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meee 
having his titles shouted out by the stentorian | of great men, only intent upon displaying | gratifying to the English inhabitants of the 


lungs of some of his followers. The cries 
of the venders of different articles of food, 
the discordant songs of itinerant musicians, 
screamed out to the accompaniment of the 
tom-tom, with an occasional bass volunteered 
by a chetah, grumbling out in a sharp roar 
his annoyance at being hawked about the 
streets for sale, with the shrill distressful cry 
of the camel, the trumpetings of the elephants, 
the neighing of horses, and the grumbling of 
cart-wheels, are sounds which assail the ear 
from sunrise until sunset in the streets of 
Delhi. The multitude of equipages is ex- 
ceedingly great, and more diversified, per- 
haps, than those of any other city in the 
world. English carriages, altered and im- 
proved to suit the climate and the peculiar 
taste of the possessor, are mingled with the 
palanquins and bullock-carts, open and co- 
vered, the chairs, and the cage-like and lan- 
thorn-like conveyances, of native construction. 
Prince Baber, the second surviving son of the 
reigning monarch, drives about in an English 
chariot drawn by eight horses, in which he 
frequently appears attired in the full-dress | 
uniform of a British general offjger, rendered | 
still more striking by having each breast 
adorned with the grand cross of the Bath. 
Mirza Salem, another of the princes of the 
imperial family, escorts a fevourite wife in a 
carriage of the same description; the lady is | 
said to be very beautiful, but the blinds are 
too closely shut to allow the anxious crowd a 
glimpse of her charms. Regular English 
coaches, drawn by four horses, and driven by 
postillions, the property of rich natives, ap- 
pear on the public drives and at reviews ; 
and occasionally a buggy or cabriolet of a 
very splendid description may be seen, hav- 
ing the hood of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold. The chetahs and hunting-leopards, 
before-mentioned, are led hooded through 
the streets; birds in cages, Persian cats, and 
Persian greyhounds are also exposed in the 
streets for sale, under the superintendence of 
some of those fine, tall, splendid-looking men, 
who bring all sorts of merchandize from 
Cashmere, Persia, and Thibet to the cities of 
Hindostan—an almost gigantic race, bearin 

a noble aspect in spite of the squalidness o 
their attire, and having dark, clear complex- 
ions, without a tinge of swarthiness. Beggars 
in plenty infest the streets; and, in addition 
to the multitudes brought together by busi- 
= gl are idle groups of loungers—mus- 





their own and their masters’ consequence, by 
increasing the uproar, seems astonishing. 
The natives of India form an extraordinary 
compound of apathy and vivacity. In the 
midst of noises and tumult, which would stun 
or distract the most iron-nerved European in 
the world, they will maintain an imperturbable 
calmness ; while, in ordinary matters, where 
there appears to be nothing to disturb their 
equanimity, they will vociferate and gesticu- 
late as if noise and commotion were abso- 
lutely essential to their happiness. By a very 
little attention to order and comfort, the Chan- 
dery Choke might be rendered one of the most 
delightful promenades in the world ; the famous 
canal of Delhi, shaded by fine trees, rans down 
the centre, and nothing could be more easy 
than to allay the clouds of dust, at present so 
intolerable, by keeping the avenues on either 
side well watered. 

This canal, originally the work of Feroze 
Shah, forms the only supply of wholesome 
water which the inhabitants of Delhi are en- 
abled to obtain. Sharing the fate of the Patan 
empire, it became neglected, and was at 
length wholly choked up, remaining in this 
state for more than a hundred years. The 


canal was re-opened by Ali Merdan Khan, a | 
Persian nobleman attached to the court of} 


the Emperor Shah Jehan, but was again 
dried up and remained useless until the esta- 
blishment of the British government ; which, 
anxious to display its paternal care, and 
wishing to confer a solid and lasting benefit 
upon the people of the city, determined upon 
repairing this splendid work. An undertaking 
of such magnitude occupied a considerable 
period; it required three years of unremitting 
labour to complete it, and the expense was 
enormous. At length, in 1820, during the 
administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, the 
whole was finished. All the inhabitants of 


the city, in a tumult of joy, went out to greet | 


the approaching waters, shouting Jo-peans to 
the government which gave them the long- 
desired blessing, and casting garlands of 
flowers, ghee, oil, and spices, into the stream 
refreshing their eyes, and giving such wel- 
come promises of fertility and abundance. 
Fortunately, the present rulers of India are 
persevering as well as enterprising; for, in 
the course of a very few years, the canal 
again became dry, in consequence of a change 
in the channel of the Jumma, whose waters, 
flowing through another passage, no longer af- 


ns of lazy, dissipated, depraved habits, | forded the customary supply. The inhabitants 


gaudily decked out in flaunting colours, with | of Delhi, with the usual Asiatic absence of 


their hair frizzled in a bush from under a 
glittering skull-cap, stuck rakishly at the side 
of the head. 

Such are a few of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Chandery Choke, which abounds in 
hardware,~ cloth, padn, and pastry-cooks’ 
shops, the business, as usual, carried on in 
the open air, with all the chaffering, haggling, 
and noise common to Asiatic dealings. How 
any thing of the kind is managed, amidst the 
bustle and confusion of the streets, the throng 
of bullock-carts, the strings of loaded camels, 
the squadrons of wild, vicious horses, the 


foresight, had neglected the wells, which, 
previous to the opening of the canal, had fur- 
nished them, though inadequately, with the 
precious element. The expense of obtaining 
water for domestic purposes was heavy, and 
to many almost ruinous; the gardens became 
deserts, and the failure of the rains increased 
the distress. ‘The sufferings thus occasioned 
were not of long duration; as soon as it was 
practicable, the engineer officer having the 


imperial city. 
(To be continued.) 


(COMMUNICATION.) 

In the last number of “The Friend,” a 
correspondent expresses disapprobation of 
that part of an article on the usefulness of 
this valued periodical, which refers to a cer- 
tain portion of its readers. When I wrote 
the paragraph in question, I thought the use 
of the word “ proverbially,” and the reference 
to an apocryphal writer, would sufliciently 
biunt the sarcasm of the quotation. Most 
certainly I did not intend to derogate from 
_the respect due to the bone and sinew of the 
‘nation. I do not, however, regret any ob- 
scurity there may be about the passage, as it 
/has caused “A Farmer” to evince such an 
| excellent esprit du corps. 

I too am an agriculturist, and I “ magnify 
mine office.” ‘The happiest days of my life 
-have been passed far from “the bustling 
\city’s din,” and I would not exchange my 
humble residence for one of its splendid man- 
‘sions. In his summer noonings, his winter 
evenings, and his Sabbath quietude, the far- 
|mer has indeed much “ opportunity of lei- 





'sure,” and if he improve these seasons aright, 





no one will more certainly command enduring 

‘respect. In the performance of his varied 
|labours, he is continually surrounded by em- 
_blems from which, if of a contemplative turn 
of mind, he may draw deep instruction. He 
| is indeed himself the type of the Great Hus- 
_bandman, and in preparing the soil and depo- 
| siting the seed—in the eradication of weeds 
_and the gathering in of crops—in the cutting 
down of barren, and the careful pruning of 
fruitful trees—and finally, in his character of 
a shepherd, he must be lost to serious im- 
_pressions, if they are not often vividly his 
companions. As he strikes the lengthened 
furrow, he fixes his eye upon some distant 
object, and regardless of what is immediately 
/around him, keeps his gaze steadily fixed up- 
‘on it. What a lesson to him that, keeping 
j nett disentangled from mere sensual plea- 
sures and the opinions of men, he should hold 
his course “ onward, right on” in the straight 
|path toward the yet distant goal! Such is 
| the legitimate “ tendency of agricultural pur- 
/suits;” yet (lest these desultory observations 
should occasion a wrong impression,) I must 
say, that my own heart, even more power- 
fully than observation on others, admonishes 
me, that notwithstanding the array of patri- 
archs and prophets, a farmer is not necessa- 
| rily a holy man; and that the sacred and en- 
nobling influences by which he is surrounded, 
are too often in great measure lost upon him. 
\I have, in fact, been led to the conclusion, 
that though in the country there is less of 
| vice, in the city there is more of virtue / 


Vervs. 


| 


| 
} 
| 





The total population of Spain amounts to 


trains of elephants, and the insolent retainers|than which nothing could have been more} New Monthly Magazine. 


charge of the canal repaired the mischief, | 10,043,968, of which 60,240 are priests; 
and a second jubilee took place, attended by | 40,270 are monks; 22,337 nuns; 478,736 
similar festivals and similar thanksgivings, | nobles; 276,099 merchants, peasants, &c.— 
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Minute of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for 
New England, held on Rhode Island, sixth 


month, 1836. 


This meeting having become painfully 
aware that there are in circulation among 
our members, various publications, purport- 
ing to be treatises upon, and expositions of 
the principles of our religious Sociéty, in va- 
rious points of doctrine; but which are unau- 
thorized by the Society, and which give un- 
sound and unjust views of our Christian 
principles, and are calculated to lead the 
minds of the unwary away from the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and from a set- 
tlement in the blessed truths of the gospel 
always most surely believed and professed by 
us as a people, have felt themselves bound 
again to declare their unshaken faith in the 
truths thus sought to be laid waste. 


We have always believed, we have been 
unwavering in our acknowledgment and pro- 





fession of the truths declared in the Holy} 
Scriptures, respecting the coming of our Lord | 


Jesus Christ in the flesh, that “‘ He was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, lived and suffered in the world, went 
about doing good, enforced, by his precepts 


unto you.” John xiv. 18. 

















And to the tes- 
timony of the apostle : “ For God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 


of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 


face of Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


man flesh, in that city, as appears from a 
proposition, before the common council, “ re- 
lative to the establishment of a mart, for the 
sale of negroes, in a place more remote from 
observation, and less offensive to the public 








And | eye, than the one now used for that purpose.” 











we have ever been concerned to direct all to| They have hitherto been sold in one of the 
the light of Christ in the secret of the soul,| most frequented parts of the city, and if the 


as that principle of divine life by which alone | traffic be honest and Christianlike, why should 


regeneration and sanctification are to be wit-| it not be as public as the trade in any other 
nessed ; by which alone our dark hearts can| articles? Public opinion, to the farthest south, 
be illuminated, and we be made truly alive | will ultimately put an end to the trade in hu- 





unto God. 







made nigh by the blood of Christ, we also 


firmly believe, that it is only through living | 


faith in him, that we can come to experience 
the blessed effects of what he has wrought out 
for us; and this faith is not of ourselves, it is 
the gift of God. 

We are concerned renewedly to bear our 


testimony to the spirituality of the Christian | 


religion, that as the heart is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked, in our fal- 
len and unregenerate estate, so it is in the 
heart that the work of grace must be expe- 
rienced ; and that, in order thereto, we must 


and doctrines, the future rewards of the| submit to the cleansing operations of his Spi- 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked ; | rit there, become subject to his righteous go- 


and by miracles, healing all manner of dis- 
eases and sickness among the people, he 





vernment, and conformed to his holy will. 
Then indeed is he made unto us “ wisdom 


showed forth his power, his goodness, and his| and righteousness, and sanctification and re- 


wonderful works among the children of men,|demption.” 1 Cor. i. 30. 
and finally made an offering of himself on the | 


It is only as we 
thus dwell under the influence of the Holy 


cross, as a propitiation for our sins, and not) Spirit in our minds, that we can experience 
for ours only, but for the sins of the whole | any right qualification to labour in the blessed 


That while we have redemption} man flesh, whatever violence of determination 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of our| may now be expressed to maintain it.—N. 
sins, and that those who were afar off are| Y. Sun. 


| New Lamp.—There has been lately erected 
_ by the active and intelligent manager of the 
| railway company, who has also the merit of 
the discovery, at the head of the inclined 
| plane in St. Leonard’s depot, a lamp of a new 
and admirable construction, which describes 
a circle of light of about thirty feet in diame- 
ter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, 
showing the objects within its sphere as dis- 
tinctly as those on the table of a camera ob- 
scura. The object which the manager had 
in view was to enable the engine-men to have 
a distinct view of the inclined ropes during 
night, and this has been fully attained. The 
lamp consists of an Argand burner placed in 
the focus of a large speculum of a peculiar 
| form, by which the whole light is distributed 
just on the space where it is required; it is 
computed that the light on the above space is 
equal to that of twenty-five to thirty similar 


world.” And we are prepared to confess,| Master’s cause; and may we all seek after) } 
? . 


urners in common lamps. We are told Mr. 


that no other foundation can any man lay | and wait for the fresh puttings forth of this | 


than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ; or) heavenly Guide, ever bearing in mind the 


in the words of George Fox to the governor 
of Barbadoes, “This Jesus, who was the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, is 
our foundation ; and we believe there is no 
other foundation to be laid, but that which is 
laid, even Christ Jesus; who tasted death for 
every man, shed his blood for all men, and is 
the propitiation for our sins.” We have also 
been constant in the profession of our belief 
of the authenticity and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments; and in accordance with the tes- 
timony of Robert Barclay, do freely confess, 
“that whatsoever doctrine is contrary unto 
their testimony, may therefore be justly re- 
jected as false.” And further, in the words 
of the same writer, “‘ We do firmly believe 
that there is no other gospel or doctrine to 
be preached, but that which was delivered to 
the apostles, and do freely subscribe to that 
saying, ‘ Let him that preacheth any other 
gospel than that which hath been already 
preached by the apostles, and according to 
the Scriptures, be accursed.’ ” 

But while we have thus held and constant- 
ly professed, we have also been steadfast in 
our belief, according to the Scriptures, that 
this blessed Saviour appears in our hearts by 
his Spirit, according to his own testimony be- 
fore he ascended to the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was: “I 
will not leave you comfortless, I will come 





declaration of Christ, “* Without me ye can 
do nothing.” 

We are concerned to exhort all our mem- 
bers to seek a settlement in these everlasting 
truths, and avoiding a!l speculation, rather 
humbly pray for ability in meeckness and 
simplicity to obey God’s holy will. Avoid 
therefore, we beseech you, all unprofitable 


Rankine’s name for it is the Conoidal lamp— 
| probably because the light is thrown from it 
in the form of a cone. A lamp of this kind 
might, we have no doubt, be useful for other 
purposes: it appears to us that the largest 
assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted 
| by one placed at each end of the room. 
The cost of this one is said to be about 
| 200/.; but we understand it saves an annual 
| expense of nearly half that sum.—-Caledonian 


reading, and the reception of those unsound | Mercury. 


doctrines and sentiments which are now in 
circulation. Rather reverently read and me- 
ditate in tne Holy Scriptures, with humble 
prayer to the Lord that he would open your 
hearts to receive and savingly apply the glo- 


Obtaining Cream from Milk.—A process of divesting 
| milk of its component portion of cream to an extent 
| hitherto unattainable, has been effected by Mr. George 


rious truths of his gospel ;—so shall you be | Carter, of Nottingham Lodge, and is thus detailed by 


made partakers of his salvation. 
Beloved Brethren and Sisters, we have no 
new doctrines to offer, but we feel earnestly 
engaged to exhort all our fellow members to 
a careful observance of that solemn warning 
of our Lord and Saviour: “ The time shall 
come when they shall say, Lo, here is Christ, 
or lo, he is there; go not after them.” 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, by 
ABRAHAM SHEARMAN, JuN. 


annem thamiadion:. Clerks. 


Negro Market.—The people of Charleston, 


S. C., seem to be growing somewhat ashamed 
of the great publicity given to the sale of hu- 





that gentleman in a paper presented to the Society of 
Arts :—A peculiar process of extracting cream from 
milk, by which a peculiar richness is produced Gm the 
cream, has long been known and practised in on- 
| shire ; this produce of the dairies of the county of De- 
vonshire being well known to every one by the name 
of clotted cream. As there is no peculiarity in the 
milk from which this fluid is extracted, it has been 
frequently a matter of surprise that the process has 
not been adopted in other parts of the kingdom. A 
four sided vessel is formed of zinc plates, twelve inches 
long, eight inches wide, and six inches deep, with a 
false bottom at one half the depth. The only commu- 
nication with the lower compartment is by the lip, 
through which it may be filled or emptied. Having 
first placed at the bottom of the upper compartment, a 
plate of perforated zinc, the area of which is equal to 
that of the false bottom, a gallon, (or any given quan- 
tity) of milk is poured immediately when drawn from 
the cow, into it, and must remain there at rest for 
twelve hours. An equal quantity of boiling water must 
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i then be poured into the lower compartment through 
ie | the lip; it is then permitted to stand twelve hours 
more, when the cream will be found perfect, and of 
such consistence that the whole may be lifted off by 
the finger and thumb. It is, however, more effectually 
removed by gently raising the plate of perforated ainc 
from the bottom by the ringed handles, by which means 
the whole of the cream is lifted off in a sheet, without 
remixing any of it with the milk below. With this 
apparatus I have instituted a series of experiments, 
and as a mean of twelve successive ones I obtained the 
following results :—Four gallons of milk treated as 
above produced, in twenty-four hours, four and a half 
pints of clotted cream, which, after churning only fif- 
teen minutes, gave forty ounces of butter—four gallons 
of milk treated in the common mode, in earthern pans, 
and standing forty-eight hours, produced four pints of 
cream, which, after churning ninety minutes, gave 
thirty-six ounces of butter. The increase in the quan- 
tity of cream, therefore, is twelve and a half per cent. 
The experimental farmer will instantly perceive the 
advantages accruing from its adoption, and probably 
his attention to the subject may produce greater re- 
sults. I shall feel richly rewarded if, by exciting an | 
interest on the subject, I can produce any, the slightest 
improvement in the quantity or mode of producing an 
article, which may properly be deemed one of the ne- | 
cessaries of life—Repository of Patent Inventions. 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


| 


Do you remember all the sunny places, 
Where in bright days long past, we played together ? | 
Do you remember all the old home faces, j 
That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather? | 
Do you remember all the happy meetings, 
In summer evenings, round the open door— 
Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender greet- 

ings, 
And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ? 

Do you remember them ? 


Do you remember all the merry laughter, 

The voices round the swing in our old garden ; 

The dog that when we ran still followed after ; 

The teasing frolic, sure of speedy pardon ? 

We were but children then, young happy creztures, 

And hardly knew how much we had to lose ; 

And now the dream-like memory of tLose features 

Comes back, and bids my darkened spirit muse : 
Do you remember them? 


re be as > 
serene sneer aA RFE YE 


Do you remember when we first departed 
From ’midst the old companions who were round us, 
How very soon again we grew light-hearted, 


us? 
And after, when our fcotsteps were returning, 
With unfelt weariness o’er hill and plain, 
How our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how soon we'd be et home again : 
Do you remember this ? 


Do you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure; 
Howilgre thought less of being famed in story 
And more of those to whom our fame gave pleasure ? 
Do you remember in far countries weeping 
When a light breeze, a flower, hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, which till that hour were sleep- 
ing, 
Aad manite us yearn for those we left behind? 
Do you remember this ? 


Do you remember when no sound woke gladly, 

But desolate echoes through our home were ringing : 

How for a time we talked—then paused full sadly 

Because our voices bitter thoughts were bringing ? 

Ah me! those days—those days! my friend, my bro- 
ther, 

Sit down and let us talk of all our woe, 

For we have nothing left but one another— 

Yet, where they’ve gone, old playmates, we shall go, 

Let us remember this. 


THE FRIEND. 


Of the 200,000,000 Ibs. of sugar consumed 
by France annually, beet-root already sup- 
plies 80,000,000 Ibs., whereas in 1828 beet- 
root supplied not more than 16,000,000.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

The number of letters annually refused or 
not called for and left in the post-office at 
Paris amounts, upon an average of the last six 
years, to 1,800,000, and 200,000 in the coun- 
try post-offices alone. ‘The remittances of mo- 
ney not called for are in number 2,300, and in 
amount of value 22,000 francs a year. The 
number of post-offices previous to 1830 was 
only between 1400 and 1500, but has been 
increased to 2205.—Jbid. 

A Russian writer has recently published a 
view of all known languages and their dia- 
lects; according to which, there are 937 
Asiatic, 587 European, 226 African, and 
1,264 American languages and dialects.—Jb. 

In a foundry in Germany, it has lately 
been discovered that by producing an evapo- 
ration of the chlorine in making cast iron of 
the second or third quality, an iron of the 
first quality is produced. ‘This new process 


| has been tried in the forges of the Bas Rhin 


with complete success. The value and im- 
portance of this discovery cannot fail to be 
appreciated by all iron-masters.—Jbid. 





«THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 9, 1836. 





In the account of the late Yearly Meeting 
of New England a document drawn up by 


i 


quence, the reading of which cannot but 
awaken the sympathies of every generous 
bosom. We may particularly refer to the 
third and fourth paragraphs of the answer, 
which for graphic and metaphorical beauty 
are certainly remarkable. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Isaac 
Collins, No. 129, Filbert street; Samuel B. 
Morris, Germantown; Charles Allen, No. 180, 
South Second street. 


Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Por- 


ter. 


WANTED—A reading teacher for the 
boys school at Westtown. Apply to George 
Williams, No. 71, North Seventh street. 


Corrections.—In the newspaper copy from which we 
took the memorial of the New Hampshire Annual 
Conference last week, we observed several errors or 
obscurities, which we omitted to correct in ours, viz.— 
Page 309, third column, twenty-eighth line from bot- 
tom, omit the word no. Same page, first column, 
thirteenth line from bottom, omit the word not. Fif- 


teenth line upwards from the last mentioned, omit the 
word not. ' 


Manrirp, at Friends’ meeting, Mulberry street, on 
fifth day the 30th ult. Ezexien Hunn, to Lypia J. 
daughter of Townsend Sharpless, all of this city. 





Diep, in Uwchlan, Pa., on the 25th of the third 
month last, at the residence of her brother John Mar- 
tin, Hannan Gurpon, in the 84th year of her age. 
at hie residence in Uwchlan, Pa., on the 4th 
of the fifth month last, Joun Martin, in the 78th 
year of his age, for many years a worthy member and 





'that meeting was mentioned declaratory of | elder in the Society of Friends; of whom it may truly 
_some of the fundamental principles of the So- be said, that he died as he lived, an exemplary Chris- 
jciety, which will be found in the present | “@" 





. 7a ee i . 9 i 
‘number of this paper. While it acknowledges | wad at Burlington, N. J. on the 24th of sixth month, 


| the Holy Scriptures as the outward standard | 48th’y 


|and test of doctrine, it maintains the con- 
| tinued manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in 
| the heart, “ by which alone it can be illumi- 


And talked with smiles of all the links which bound nated and made truly alive unto God,” and | which others were held. 


|“ witness regeneration and sanctification,” in 
opposition to the opinion contained in the 
|“ Beacon,” that Divine revelation was confined 
|to the primitive apostles, and only communi- 
cated “ mediately” through them to us—that 
| while redemption and forgiveness of sins is 


aran S. Jones, wife of Rowland Jones, in the 
ear of her age. She was of a diffident, retiring 
disposition, but studious to fulfil her social and domes- 
| tic duties, and particularly careful to avoid in conversa- 
| tion any expression tending to lessen the estimation in 
Having many of the com- 
forts of life, she possessed a heart capable of appreciat- 
ing them; yet being of a delicate constitution, her sus- 
ceptible mind, while bending under the pressure of 
bodily infirmity, became disciplined in the school of 
suffering, and she gradually experienced an advance- 
ment in the path of Christian resignation. 

In the disclosure of her feelings to some who en- 
joyed the privilege of being with ‘her near her close, it 


/ extended to all mankind through the blood of | was evident that she had passed through much secret 


, Christ, it is essentially necessary to be made 
, partakers of the fulness of this blessing, not 
|only to possess living faith in him, but to 


‘show forth this faith by submission to the 


| cleansing operation of his grace or Holy Spi- 
| rit in the heart, as the only means by which 
|we can be brought into conformity to his 

will, and know him of God to be made unto 
jus wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
| redemption. 


| In the letter from a Chippeway chief to 


\the Cherokee delegation, and the answer 


|from the delegation, which we have copied 


from a southern paper, there are, simple as 
lis the language, passages of thrilling elo- 


i 


conflict, often expressing*a deep sense of the corrup- 
tion of the human heart, and saying it was no matter 
what were her sufferings if they helped to prepare her 
for an entrance into the kingdom of Heaven; and we 
believe that by the extension of holy help, she was 
enabled to rest her cause with her adorable Redeemer, 
through whose atonement and mediation alone she 
hoped for remission of sins and eternal salvation. 

The closing scene was truly solemn, but to those 
who witnessed it accompanied by the consoling belief, 
that with respect to the dear sufferer the sting of death 
was taken away, and that her purificd spirit was about 
to be united to that “ Innumerable multitude who stand 
before the throne, clothed with white robes and having 
palms in their hands, saying, Salvation unto our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
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